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Wlections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 314.) 

1800.—In reviewing her late engagements, 
wd alluding to the disturbed state of public 
ihirs, she writes as follows: 

“Truly the signs of the times are awful, and 
wery thing enfotces, with emphatic language, 
the necessity of dwelling near, or within that 
impregnable fortress, where these things cannot 
move us from the calming, consoling persuasion 
of Divine sufficiency. May our minds be mer- 
tifully stayed in holy quiet, while the potsherds 
drive with the potsherds of the earth. Often 
does my spirit long that we, as a people, may 
guher more and more into this precious habi- 
tation, out of that spirit which produces tumult, 
ot mingles with it; and thus exalt the pure, 
— principle, which through all, I cannot 

tsteadily believe, is making its own way even 
toriously in many minds, and will spread in 
te earth, until men beat their swords into 
ener, and their spears into pruning- 

8. 


“Never did a more convincing evidence at- 
iad my mind than of later times, that a great 
wrk is on the wheel of Almighty power in this 
fvored nation; where there are truly many 
tighteous, whose fervent intercessions are no 
dubt availing, and many others evidently in- 
quiring the way to the kingdom of inward set- 
ment. ‘To these the Gospel message is joyful, 
ad precious’ is the liberty felt in proclaiming 
it; under the sense whereof, in seasons of close 
bit truly relieving labor, my soul has been 
bowed in awful admiration of what the Lord is 
bing for the honor of his own name, and the 

cement of Truth.” 
She returned with her family to Ireland early 
i the year 1800, and was not long at home 
she manifested the renewal of Gospel 
‘ucern for the members of her own Monthly 
ng, by visiting them in their families: she 
held some public meetings in Clonmel, and 
adjacent. 
Ate unsoundness of principle, which about 
lime was distressingly evinced by many 
vio had filled conspicuous stations in our So- 

Gey, Was a source of deep heartfelt sorrow to 

true and loyal subject to the King immor- 
t the increase of whose dominion she had 
“labored and not fainted.” The following 
ittet will show how earnestly she desired the 
Pérvation and help of her fellow-profezsors, 
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as well as the clearness and consistency of her 
own views, with respect to the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. 


SuIRVILLE, near Clonmel, Eighth Mo. 22nd, 1800. 

“My dear Friend :—In returning the manu- 
script with which thou entrusted me, allow me 
to observe, that though the system therein laid 
down is, to the eye of reason very plausible, it 
is one my understanding, or rather my best 
judgment, as sensibly revolts from, as that of 
the writer did at the contrary. It is not written 
in the lines of my experience ; and having from 
the earliest opening of my understanding in 
spiritual things, endeavored simply to receive, 
what in the light which maketh manifest might 
be revealed, I may add, that according hereto 
I conceive it to be an erroneous system, formed 
more by the strength of the rational or natural 
faculty, than the clear unfolding of pure wis- 
dom in that spot where the creaturely judgment 
is taken away, and adopted by a part not yet 
fully subjected to the cross of Christ. 

“My spirit will, if happily preserved, ever 
commemorate that mercy, which restrained from 
those speculative researches to which my nature 
strongly inclined, and which, as a temptation 
likely to prevail, in my first desires for certainty, 
closely beset me. Many a labyrinth might I 
have been involved in, in many a maze envel- 
oped, had the various voices which are in the 
world, (the religious world), been, in conjunc- 
tion with these besetments, attended to. Were 
it needful I could tell thee much of the danger 
to which my best life has been exposed, but the 
standard as first erected being held steadily in 
my view by Divine power, even, (I speak it 
with humble gratitude), I will know nothing 
but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, proved a 
barrier to those wanderings in speculative opin- 
ions, which I believe would have to me, and 
have to many mercifully enlightened minds, 
been the means of obstruction to a progress in 
the way of redemption; and introduced into 
that circuitous path, where the peaceful termina- 
tion is not beheld. 

“Why should we seek to explore, or recon- 


cile to our understandings, the work or plan of 


redemption, formed and carried into effect by 
Divine unerring wisdom and love? Can our 
creation, in the first instance or since, be fath- 
omed by all the finite powers of man? And 
shall a more, (I was going to say) stupendous 
work, that of redemption, be arraigned, ap- 
proved or rejected by these powers, and the 
constituent parts of the wondrous edifice so 
shaken, that the whole is in danger of being 
levelled? Oh! that every attempt of this kind 
may be mercifully defeated. 

“ Wherein does our spiritual life consist? Is 
debate, speculation and reasoning the nourish- 
ment of the immortal part? Is it matured by 
food so inferior to its nature? Rather will it 
gradually weaken and come to decay, if not 
replenished from a source equal to its origin ; 
the pure milk of the eternal Word. 

“ Mayest thou, my beloved friend, partake 
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hereof and be sweetly satisfied: any thing con- 
trary to this is a dangerous food, strengthening 
only to that part destined by sacred determina- 
tion for subjection to that power which, if suf- 
fered to reign, will reduce into holy order, har- 
mony and love. ; 

“From this state, in the rational and animal 
creation, there was a departure in the original 
fall or degeneracy of man; and in succession, 
as descendants from transgressing man, we par- 
take of a nature or disposition to evil. Not- 
withstanding, as early as the fall, there was, 
and in perpetuity has been and is, a pure holy 
seed or principle to counteract the propensities 
so produced ; and though no guilt attaches where 
there has not been a joining with the evil, yet 
being possessed of a transgressing nature, we 
individually need redemption from it. Nor are 
we really so redeemed, and delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, until, through the sanc- 
tifying influence of that pure gift vouchsafed as 
a light, leader and restorer, we experience the 
crucifixion of the old man (the first nature), 
with his deeds, and in the gradual process of 
refinement, a putting ‘on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.’ 

“T fully believe, that as soon as man was re- 
deemed, after and out of transgression, it was 
through faith in the promised deliverer, and 
submission to the divinely operative and efficient 
means, mercifully provided by matchless love. 
Yet it pleased the same love and inscrutable 
wisdom, in the fulness of time, to open the way 
more perfectly by the appearance or manifesta- 
tion of this appointed Saviour in the flesh, therein 
to fill up that measure of suffering seen meet. 
It is not our business to inquire why this should 
be a part of the marvellous plan, but thankfully 
content with the remedy so graciously provided, 
and beholding what manner of love the Father 
has bestowed upon us, humbly to partake of the 
offered salvation, by receiving and walking in 
that light leading to immortality, through the 
glorious dispensation of the gospel or power of 
Christ; the pure eternal Word, ‘whereby all 
things were made.’ What a convincing testi- 
mony to the eternal Godhead of the Son, and 
thereby proving Him to be an omnipotent Sav- 
iour, as well as holy pattern of all excellence. 

“Never was there a more full and plain 
system than that of the Gospel; never can the 
strongest powers of the creature add to its clear- 
ness and beauty, though the plainest truths may 
be rendered doubtful, and the way complex, by 
subtle reasonings and eloquent disquisitions. I 
repeat, let us be content; we have not as a people 
followed a cunningly devised fable, and there 
are, I trust, those yet preserved who can go 
further and say, ‘it is truth and no lie; having 
seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, and 
been permitted to taste of the word of life, and 
if required, could, through Almighty help, seal 
their testimony by the surrender of the natural 
life. 

“Little did I expect to enlarge thus, and far 
is it from me to enter into controversy and de- 
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bate, a poor employment for one apprehending 
a more solemn call; but my heart earnestly 
longs that the Lord’s children may stand firm 
in this day of shaking and great trial. Let none 
beguile any of their promised reward, through 






more to scold at the black Persian cat, whose 
dignified progress along the garden path is not 
to be hurried by any such impertinence. The 
Swallows, darting from their nest over the hall- 
door, take the lead against the common enemy; 


were not a little interested in making out th 
purpose of its visits, and in watching it drij 
hole after hole with its marvellous gimlet, “gay” 
and ovipositor in one. This year Sirex did no 
put in an appearance, but its place was take, 










leading into reasonings and perplexing uncer-| and the Flycatchers, shy and silent as a rule,| by a still more extraordinary member of th at 
tainty. ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the/ tell of the soft-footed approach, which, as they | group. This was a long, slim Ichneumon, th [find 1 
Life, is a compendious lesson, a holy limit; and | know to their cost, the tinkling bell does not , | 


sheath of whose saw brought up the rear lik 
a tail of phenomenal length. The manipulation 
necessary to bring this cumbrous tool into th 
vertical position requisite for boring was 
skilful as the attitudes were grotesque. Tk 
posts must be riddled with the burrows of Sgy. 
fly larvee; a few seem to have emerged, andy 
Mason Wasp has constructed a cell by plaste. 
ing up one of the holes. Close at hand is, 
colony of slim Pirate Wasps, a small species 
banded with pale yellow. The members of this 
marauding community patrol the leaves of the 
evergreens, seize upon unfortunate flies, h 
and sting them till dead or disabled, and 
them into burrows which they have exca 

in the sandy soil. 

Such are a few, and a few only, of our animal, 
bird and insect neighbors—tenants-at-will, ten- 
ants-in-fee, unlicensed squatters, and casual no- 
mads. Their doings might be chronicled in 
definitely did space permit. 





‘no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.’ 

“T quarrel with none about forms, or differing 
in non-essentials, but this is the one certain di- 
rection, the consecrated path to salvation, through 
the Divine Lawgiver; and if happily attended 
to, all will be well here and forever! 

“Thou and thine are dear to my best and 
affectionate feelings ; write to me freely if so in- 
clined. I should be glad to hear from, and be 
remembered by thee, and am thy sincere friend, 

Mary DuDLey. 
(To be continued.) 


always advertise. Hardly any of the summer 
birds—not even the Redstarts—which this year 
brought off a family from the nest-box placed 
for their accommodation amongst the ivy—are 
so welcome year by year as the gray Flycatchers. 
Taking post on the edge of the tennis-net or on 
a low bough of a lime or chestnut, they make 
sallies in chase of each passing insect. Their 
nests, on level boughs of fruit-trees trained 
against the wall, are a study in the art of de- 
ception, lichen to match the branch, cobwebs 
to give the gray of the mortar. Mice burrow 
along the edge of the wall, and climb sufficently 
well to nibble the ripening plums. The delin- 
quent is the long-tailed field-mouse, slim in 
shape, fawn colored above, and satiny white 
below. The Persian cat above mentioned, to 
whom we were indebted for a specimen, has on 
one occasion brought in the harvest-mouse, of 
all our “small deer” the least. 

From Mice what transition more natural than 
to Owls? A warm night and the harvest moon 
at full recall by irresistible association the musi- 
cal shout of the brown Owl, never to be heard 
without a thrill of delight, as it rises to a war- 
whoop of triumph over some captured mouse, 
then throbs away on the still air. In the dusk 
we see the noiseless hunter glide from the Scotch 
firs above the paddock, and float away over the 
meadows. The whole family held high revel in 
the shrubbery one night, and, as far as we could 
gather, the owlets were being solemnly initiated 
into the craft and mysteries of the mouse-catch- 
ing guild. 

On warm evenings in early summer, Stag- 
beetles wheel round the deodara on the lawn, 
strike heavily against the house, and are found 
next morning, stupid but defiant, on the steps. 

Twilight, too, brings the Bats; on one occa- 
sion, a large number, probably a hundred of 
them, were seen to fly one after another from a 
hole under the eaves. It was a long-eared Bat 
which entered our room very early one morn- 
ing, and after wafting to and fro with ghostly 
flutterings, suspended itself head downwards 
from the curtain. With daylight it was set at 
liberty, but not till we had noted the extreme 
fineness and softness of its fur, its wizened old 
man’s face, and its wonderful ears, area for area 
as big as its body. 

Without their insect visitors—the Butterflies 
and Bees—the gay beds of verbena, heliotrope, 
and lobelia would lose half their charm. The 
pink sedum, however, is the chief attraction, 
and by growing it the whole nectar-sipping 
fraternity may be drawn from far and near. It 
must be confessed, the careless lotos-eaters are 
not always strictly temperate, but dream over 
their honey-cups till sense and energy are gone. 
The summer of 1892 brought the Butterflies in 
more than their usual numbers; day by day 
Tortoise-shells and red Admirals jostled the 
Humble-bees at the sedum, and the Clouded 
Yellows—erratic visitors, unknown for years— 
dashed across the lawn. 

The Scotch-fir posts of the summer-house at- 
tract insect guests of another description—the 
Saw-flies or Ichneumons. Strex Gigas is as large 
as a Hornet, and has the yellow bands and 
general war-like appearance of that insect. We 





















From “ THE BRITISH FRIEND.” 
Nature at the Threshold. 


We may introduce some of the acquaintances 
which we have made in a series of summer visits 
to the house of a friend, merely premising that 
the locality is some fifty miles from the metropo- 
lis, and that the grounds include lawn, shrub- 
bery, kitchen garden and paddock. Within 
these limits all comers may claim “ benefit of 
the sanctuary.” True, an exception is made 
occasionally, as when the existence of a brood 
of wild rabbits in the wood-pile is found to be 
incompatible with the raising of early vegetables. 
Again, one is apt to take action on behalf of 
the Martins against those swaggering freebooters, 
the Sparrows, who would oust them from their 
tenement before the mortar is dry. In these 
eases the balance of nature needs a little arti- 
ficial adjustment. 

The Nuthatches are prime favorites, just as 
the sparrows are the reverse. See them at the 
bird-table, where, all shyness thrown aside, their 
slate-blue backs and buff breasts are almost 
within touch from the dining-room window. 
With soft, whistling call-notes they propose a 
vote of thanks for the nuts placed there for their 
benefit. ‘Then, with odd, jerking movements, 
each one picks up a nut, shakes it, and, if found 
light, throws it over the edge of the tray. The 
sound ones are carried off, usually to the Turkey 
oak; there they are fixed in crevices of the 
bark, to be hammered and pecked at till the 
kernel is reached. But the “nuthatch tree” 
knows other visitors. If gifted with the powers 
of Tennyson’s “Talking Oak,” it could tell of 
the lesser spotted Woodpecker’s scarlet cap, and 
his wings barred with black and white; for the 
diminutive forester is sometimes tapping amongst 
its branches with earliest daylight. One of the 
limbs of a Spanish chestnut shows traces of the 
green woodpecker’s carpentry, but the timber 
seems to have been too hard for even his pick-axe 
bill, as the burrow is only commenced. 

The big ilex in the shrubbery is the chosen 
haunt of the Ring-dove. Here it nests and 
coos far on into the summer. Jays, in transit 
from the park to the water-meadows, find it a 
convenient resting-place. Squirrels cross the 
high road and visit the shrubbery in quest of 
filberts, carrying off the spoil regardless of the 
twittered protests of the Nuthatches, which re- 
sent this poaching upon their preserves. 

The first white frosts bring a reviving fresh- 
ness to the air. Under its influence the Chiff 
chaff repeats his distich from the ilex almost as 
gaily as in spring; Black-cap and lesser White- 
throat, well oyer their moult, have spirit once 











J. H. Sauter, 


“WueEn Dost Toou To1nk?”—Southey was 
explaining once to a Quaker woman how he 
filled up his time, studying Portuguese grammar 
while shaving, reading Spanish for an hour be 
fore breakfast, studying till dinner, and so hay. 
ing every hour and minute occupied with study. 
ing, reading, writing, eating, talking, exercising 
and sleeping. 

“And when dost thou think?” enquired the 
placid Friend, after listening to his long account, 

Sure enough, when do some people think 

They talk, they rattle, they clatter, they gos 
sip and gabble, they study, they read, they learn, 
they teach, but when do they think?” 

There are persons whose lives seem to be 
filled up largely with assemblies, convention 
conference, camp-meeting,—anything to be ins 
crowd and inarush. They go and hear thre 
sermons a day for ten days in succession, fill up 
the interstices with social meetings, each sr 
mon crowding out the one before it, as one wad 
in a pop-gun crowds out the other, until at the 
end they probably could not, without taki 
notes, remember enough of what they had h 
during fifteen days, to occupy them in repeating 
it, fifteen minutes, and are just as ready to hear 
the same things over again the next week orthe 
next month. 

People need time to think. A quiet hour, 
quiet half hour, a quiet moment, is sometime 
worth more than a large amount of rush 
noise and hurry. People need to get alone with 
God, find out his will, learn what He require 
of them, and then strive to doit. They need 
think. Great men, men of brains and mit, 
must have time for silent meditation. Thu 
musing and meditating they grow strong 
full of faith and courage. 

The world is full of thoughtless people, pée 
ple who rush headlong, who drive and rave, 
hardly know right from wrong until they hart 
involved themselves in difficulties and snamté 
They need more time to think, and pray, 
wait on God for wisdom, and guidance, and 
and then they will save themselves from 
of the rash folly of restless men who are“ 
learning, and never able to come to the kat 
ledge of the Truth.”— The Christian. 























































friracts From Letters Written During a Sum- 
mer Holiday Trip. 


(Continued from page 24.) 
PENNSVILLE, Ont0, Ninth Month, 1892, 

Jn my ignorance I used to consider Ohio as 
West, but since this transit across the continent 
[find my ideas of space and position greatly 
danged. For instance, at first, when I heard 

Je in Colorado, and later in places along 
Pacific, talk about coming from “ back East,” 
itgemed rational to suppose they were natives 
¢ Maine, or possibly New York or Pennsyl- 
mia, but almost universally they proved to be 

ing of St. Louis, Kansas City, and in some 
as Denver itself. 

We have been here now two days, and in as 
iy more we plan to start eastward again, 
aving already visited Chester Hill, and spent 
sdelightful ten days among the hospitable peo- 
ple of that dearly loved neighborhood where I 
1 drag} used my childhood years. 

The quiet and rest of this charming old home- 
dead are very grateful after all our wanderings. 
Aunty, too, is blissfully happy, for the whole 
wend story, with the exception of one room, is 
at her disposal—to say nothing of yards of 
dothes-line on the warm, sunny side of the 
house, Which, as it stands high up on the hill- 
ide and off from the public road, I permit her 
touse in peace. 

While we were stopping in town with a friend 
whose side yard faced on the street, I did use to 
rebel, when she insisted upon keeping the greater 
putof our wardrobe and every individual arti- 
ce of bed-covering spread out to its full size, 
upon the line, after the hourof noon. Our kind 
hostess did not object, but seemed to enjoy it 
immensely, though personally I preferred the 
townsfolk should not be given cause to suspect 
wof bringing into their midst some contagious 
fisease. “Twould do your hearts good to see 
her “airing things” here. The only reason, I 
believe, that she has not carried the bed itself 
down is because the old-fashioned winding stairs 
wuld make it inconvenient to get it up again. 
Ifeebly interfered even here at first, for I thought 
thekind people might feel annoyed, but my fears 
mthis ground were speedily put to rest, for I 
son discovered they enjoyed the pleasure Aunty 
fond in thus spreading herself round, as it 
were, 

Spite of all the grand scenes we have been 
pausing through for the last twelve weeks, Mor- 
ty still holds its own as one of the most 

tiful regions my eyes have ever rested upon. 
Iwimmense hills—which seem almost like moun- 
uns, with their perfect outlines, its magnificent 
forest trees—which, if they do not equal in size 

o majesty those of Puget Sound, infinitely sur- 
pas them in grace and variety ; its rocks, caves 
ind cascades ; its ferns and flowers, to say noth- 
ing of its fruitfulness and the air of hospitality 

t hangs over everything, have lost none of 
tir charms since I last visited them. 

We have had some delightful walks, drives 
and horseback rides since we came, and our 
limited stay is all that prevents my being able 
wvisit all the old haunts. 
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le, Pi Today, I went with my friend into the field 
th Weatch the horses. I had so much fun I was 
"y a almost tempted to ask them to take me instead 
a &farm-boy. You will hardly believe me, 
y I did ride one of the horses up from the 


bareback. Already I have helped throw 


e eve 
> kno 


them of my ability in that line, and the way I 


have disposed of watermelons, to say nothing of 
lesser fruits, has been convincing evidence that 
I could come up to the average aforesaid funce- 
tionary. 


ideal—we have a fire in it every morning and 
evening whether we need it or not. All thefamily 
and the cats and dog gather about it, and every- 
body isso happy. But the kitchen I love best 
of all, for the great rafters are beautifully brown 
with age and the old clock and all the furnish- 
ings tell of the olden time. 
of a house to put in a book, and if I had time 
I’'d make up a story about it right now, but I 
must resist the temptation and go back to where 
I left you in my last letter—on the verge of 
entering Winni 


on the map, and that is about all, judging of 
your knowledge by my own. 
city I have read “A Social Departure,” and I 
find my ideas were very much of the same char- 
acter as Orthodocia’s. You remember she said, 
she had a cousin in Canada, and knowing that, 
felt no fears but that he would easily be found, 
for she thought he was ranching about Winni- 
peg; but when she got to that place she found 
they didn’t ranch there much, on account of the 
price of city lots for pasture. 


toba about 4.30 the afternoon of the fourth-day, 
from Vancouver. 
entered, but that did not deter me from starting 
out to see the sights, and I very soon found that 
civilization was not backward even in this fron- 
tier town. 


of this great railway over which we had come 
from the Pacific, Winnipeg was simply a trading 
post of the Hudson Bay Company, known under 
the name of Fort Garry. Even then its situa- 
tion at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine 
rivers, and indirect communication through 
Lake Winnipeg with the far North, made it the 
chief headquarters of that vast company, whose 
posts are to be found scattered all over Her 
Majesty’s dominions in this country, from the 
frozeu mouth of the Mackenzie to the warmer 
regions bordering upon our own States. 
though the fur trade still isan important branch 
of industry—Winnipeg owes its marvellous 
growth to the fact, that it forms the centre of 
supply for that great district opened up to set- 


hay, and hunt eggs, and fed the calves, 
picked up apples; so that I am convincing 
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The fireplace in the sitting-room is perfectly 


It’s just the kind 


peg. 
I dare say you all know where Winnipeg is 


Since seeing the 


We reached the flourishing capital of Mani- 


It was pouring rain as we 


Six years ago, at the time of the construction 


Now, 


tlement by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and 
as we did not leave until near noon, Aunty and 
I spent several pleasant hours visiting the ruins 
of old Fort Garry, and in riding and walk- 
ing about the city, marvelling at its beautiful 
residences, its handsome Houses of Parliament, 
and other fine buildings, and finally ending in 
a curio store. 

The Indians of this region are still in nearly 
their native condition, and the articles for sale, 
of their make, were truly interesting. I cannot 
leave the subject of Indians without saying a 
word about the difference in the way they are 
treated by our home Government and by that 
of the Queen. It is only necessary to cite one 
example. In Victoria an Indian reservation 
was made some distance west of the city. Now, 
however, it has overstepped this boundary so 
that their lands, occupying several miles of valu- 
able water front, lie in the city’s midst. The 
Indians, some twenty families in all, live upon 


it, huddled together in a few large structures, 
and subsist upon mussels and fish, leaving the 


land totally unimproved. 
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Again and again have there been attempts 


made to buy the land from them and put it to 
good account according to the civilized way of 
thinking, but so long as an Indian lives to enjoy 
it, the Queen says, it shall not be touched. 


As we left Winnipeg the country for monoto- 


nous miles was a vast prairie, over which herds 
of buffalo and antelope should have been roam- 
ing, but, instead, very unpoetic wheat fields 
stretched interminably. 


At Gretna we crossed the boundary. As this 


is a small town and the train makes but little 
stop, the Custom-house officer examines the 
trunks upon the train. When he came to us in 
the car, it was with great difficulty that I suc- 
ceeded in preventing Aunty from giving him 
an inventory of everything we had bought in 
Canada, down to the pair of gloves I had in my 
coat pocket, for Dr. H., in Victoria, had sug- 
gested to her, in a confidential way, that the 
after part of her bonnet would be an excellent 
place to store away opium, if she cared to smug- 
gle that article, and since then she has stood 
ready to turn anything and everything wrong 
side out, at the slightest suggestion from anyone 
looking like an official. 


I followed the man through the front cars. 


In the colonists’ sleeper I saw the old woman 
with the high-pitched voice and the red hand- 
kerchief, hid behind the same tin can, which 
she held aloft draining it of its last drop. Her 
seat was piled up with buffalo horns, which she 
had carefully hid from the official’s eye. 
was carrying them to sell again in Chicago, she 
had told me before, as I saw her bargaining 
with an old squaw where we had stopped some- 
where back on the prairie. 
an interesting scene if they were discovered and 
a duty demanded, but I do not imagine any was 
required. 


She 


There likely was 


I am making this all parenthesis it seems. 


Well, we were not long in reaching the baggage” 
car, and I pointed out my trunk under another 
one and wedged in between two more. 
officer was extricating it I, following the oppo- 
site tack which Aunty had attempted to take, 
began assuring him of the uselessness of an ex- 
amination, but he cut me short when I had said 
with much emphasis—“ There isn’t an earthly 
thing in that truank”—with such an exclamation 
(which I will not repeat) and the remark that 
he was mightily mistaken if there wasn’t, that 
my sentence never got completed. 


As the 


I hope I may be forgiven for having thus un- 


intentionally caused in more cases than this the 
use of such English as impresses one more with 
its force than its elegance, but you know I 
couldn’t throw away all the specimens that I 
gathered, and somehow they did accumulate 


beyond what I should have ever dreamed. The 


examination took but a minute and consisted in 
simply removing the tray of the trunk and in 


trying to excavate one corner. He did not open 
Aunty’s at all, and as soon as I saw them both 
chalked I hastened back, much relieved. 

As we crossed into North Dakota, Aunty’s 
pleasure was extreme. I would never have sus- 
pected her of showing so much patriotism. The 
sight of a United States flag made her so happy 
that she seemed about to give a salute. The 
little towns she thought so much more interest- 
ing, and the fields under vastly better cultiva- 
tion, but truth to tell, about the only difference 
I saw was that there were larger groups of dirtier, 
lazier looking men and boys about all the sta- 
tions, than we had seen for weeks before. 

That day we saw little but wheat fields. After 
dark there was a beautiful variation. All 
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around us the horizon was illuminated from im- 
mense fires, that in my imagination I turned at 
once into those magnificent conflagrations that 
sweep across the prairies, leaving a black region 
of death behind them. But though I conjured 
up a wild scene, in which belated hunters, buf- 
falos, antelopes, wolves, and grizzly bears en- 
tered—I found the illumination proceeded from 
a cause as commonplace and unpoetic as was 
the means of our transportation across this once 
wild region—the farmers had thrashed their 
wheat and were burning up their straw! How 
angry I was at the person who told me. 

At 7.30 a. M. we reached Minneapolis. As it 
was First-day morning we could not make direct 
communication with Chicago, so we determined 
to wait over and rest aday. It was very com- 
fortable to have a whole room to spread round 
in. We spent the time delightfully between 
laying down, and taking the cars and visiting 
one of the beautiful parks of the city. The most 
of another day and a whole night were con- 
sumed in reaching Chicago. By this time the 
last of our yard or two of coupons were used up 
and we were to proceed on the one given us by 
the agent in Philadelphia. In getting the ticket 
we had stipulated to stop off at Zanesville on our 
return so as to visit our friends here in Morgan 
County. So the note from our agent to the one 


at the Grand Central Depot who has charge of 


the B. and O. passengers had to be presented 
and some formalities gone through with, before 
we were free to enjoy the day as we chose. 
This done, we proceeded at once to the World’s 
Fair Buildings. Of course I carried my camera. 
I had on a cloak with a long cape which nearly 
covered it. 

As we paid the twenty-five cent fee to the 
official at the gate, he caught sight of a corner 
of it and in a stern tone demanded what I had 
there. Innocent of any design, I held it up for 
him to see for himself, With a peculiar smile 
he informed me that I couldn’t take it in with 
me, but must leave it somewhere. I was quite 
surprised at this, for I had surely not carried it 
with me, without intending to make use of it 
in the grounds. As I had no place to put it, 
I finally convinced him that it was his duty to 
take care of it for me until we returned. 

(To be continued.) ° ‘ 

A Lesson oF UNSELFISHNESS. —He was only 
a little crying boy, a very little fellow, but his 
barrel of wood which he was trying to roll along 
the sidewalk, on Penn Avenue, was far too heavy 
for the weak little hand and the tired little back. 
One after another passed by, One man stopped 
and said: “What are you crying about little 
boy? Poor little fellow!” No doubt he felt 
sympathetic, but he did nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. But wait; here is a brother of another 
type. He is a boy this time and a good hearty 
cheerful boy of fifteen. He too stops. No 
word is said but in spite of a big unwieldy bun 
dle under his arm he takes hold of the barrel 
with a will. The little one looks on with won- 
der. The tears are stopped and on they go to- 
gether. Now see how contagious good feeling 
is. A woman passing by enters into the spirit 


of the thing, she quietly relieves our hero of 


his bundle, ‘which releases his other arm. Up 
goes the barrel, away goes the party, and the 
incident is past. But what a lesson of unsel- 
fishness. What a picture of helpfulness, what 
a reproof to these who say “be ye warmed and 
filled” but do nothing. What an added reason 
for thanksgiving that there is so much good in 
the world and that real heroes are not confined 
to the pages of history and romance. 
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THREE GATES. 


BY BETH DAY. 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold ; 


These narrow gates—First, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest, “ Is it kind?” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


—The Housekeeper. 


SELECTED. 


HARVEST IS PASSING. 


Hark sinner, while God from on high doth entreat 
thee, 
And warning with accents of mercy doth blend, 
Give ear to his voice, lest in judgment He meet thee; 
“The harvest is passing, the summer will end.” 


How oft of thy danger and guilt He hath told thee, 
How oft still the message of mercy doth send ; 

Haste, haste while He waits in his arms to enfold thee; 
“The harvest is passing, the summer will end.” 


Despised and rejected at length He may leave thee, 
What anguish and horror thy bosom will rend ; 
Then haste thee, O sinner, while He will receive thee ; 
“The harvest is passing, the summer will end.” 


Ere long, and Jehovah will come in his power, 
Our God will arise with his foes to contend ; 

Haste, haste thee, O sinner, prepare for that hour; 
“The harvest is passing, the summer will end.” 


The Saviour will call thee in judgment before Him ; 
O bow to his sceptre and make him thy Friend ; 
Now yield Him thy heart and make haste to adore 

Him; 
Thy harvest is passing, thy summer will end. 
es 
SELECTED. 
THE REST OF GOD'S PRESENCE. 


BY FRANKLIN B. DWIGHT. 


“My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.” 

Rejoicing in this promise, the Church of old was blest. 

The Lord of Hosts is with them to guard them and 
defend, 

The rest that yet remaineth shall crown their jour- 
ney’s end. 


The wilderness is dreary, the way is hard and long, 

But still they hear their Leader’s voice, “Quit you 
like men, be strong.” 

For lo, the cloudy ‘pillar by day doth yet appear, 

And in the night there’s flaming light and “glory in 
the rear.” 


Though foes may rise in conflict against the mighty 
host, 

The Lord Jehovah reigneth, their battle is not lost. 

“ Stand still and see salvation, the Lord for you shall 
fight ;” 

His people yet shall triumph, He battles for the right. 


And on through all the ages the Church of God shall 
cry, 

“Fulfil Thy promise, gracious Lord, and bring Thy 
presence nigh, 

For if Thou art not with us, we strive and toil in vain ; 

But if Thou art, let fear depart, for all our loss is 
gain.” 

The Church is one forever. 
bright, 

And God fulfils his promise through all the dreary 
night. 

No outward form is with us, no sound to outward ear, 

And yet we feel His presence, we know that God is 
near. 


The pillar yet shines 


Our pillar is God’s Spirit, that shines within the heart; 
His voice we hear, in accents clear, new courage to 
impart. 
And so we go rejoicing, we too are surely blest. 
Our prayer is heard, we trust His Word, and in His 
presence rest. 
New York, 1892. 


For “THE E 
A Visit to New York. 


(Concluded from page 318.) 


At the house of a Friend where we were 
hospitably entertained, as I sat before an 
wood fire, I was interested i in noticing a beg 
ful green flame curling over the burni 
This our kind host called his “ wife’s pyr 
nics,” and said it came from a piece of the 
of an old New Bedford whale ship, which 
become impregnated with oil and with the 
of copper derived from the copper sheathi 
the vessel. When the ship became unseawg 
from age and hardships, it was broken up am 
the timbers sold for firewood. 

Some interesting information was given 
to the manner in which the early settleme 
Friends were located in New York State, 
first meetings were on Long Island at Flu 
and other points. The early Dutch settlers 
cupied the land along the Hudson River, 
tween them and the English settlers in Og 
necticut no amicable feeling existed, and 
mutually avoided each other. Hence there 
an unoccupied strip of land between the D 
and English settlements. A Friend, of the 
of Harrison, residing on Long Island, pu 
a large body of this land, and one of the te m 
ships laid out on it received the name of B 
chase, by which name the meeting establi 
there was known. Mamaroneck, the mostsa 
erly of the meetings, was on or near Long 
Sound. Then came Purchase; and so a 
of meetings was gradually established at ii 
vals of a few miles, reaching to Lake Champ 
and then bearing off to the east into Vern 
The settlements of Friends west of the Hu 
River appear to have been of later origin, | 

We attended a number of meetings and vi 
many families in the prosecution of our com 
to encourage to faithfulness in the suppe 
the ancient principles of the Society. : 
somewhat remarkable to notice how rel ' 
ty was expressed with the positive views we ad 
vanced on these subjects; while the uniform 
kindness we received spoke well for the cou 
and hospitality of the people. 

New York Yearly Meeting has evidently mh 
fered loss from the introduction into some off 
meetings, of the practice of singing and ¢ 
modifications of the pure spiritual worship pm 
tised by their forefathers. There remain 
few old-fashioned Friends to whom these eh 
are a grief. Others, while professing to 
their adhesion to our principles, are will 
tolerate new methods, and to consider the q 
tion whether any advantageous change in mom 
of action can be made, which will not conti 
with principle. ‘ 

One elderly Friend said that fifty yaa y 
the Society of Friends had great prestige ind 
York city, and many joined them by conv 
ment. Since then many of the young f 
had left its ranks—they had become we 
and probably wanted more liberty ants 
to evade the cross, which a strict adhere 
the ways of Friends would i im pose. 

There seemed to us to be an effort in 
places to retain such in membership by low 
the requirements of the Gospel, and by en 
ing persons to preach and to endeavor toi 
est the young in movements professedly re 
The effect of such measures is to eal 
development of spiritual gifts in the indi 
members, by turning their attention awa, 
the work of the Spirit in their own heart 

On the whole, we returned home co 
in the belief, that no substitute can be fol 
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jon to the cross of Christ, and strict ad- 
perence to our principles, which will be equally 
dlective in raising up a generation who shall be 
ss lights to the world. J. W. 


ro 


: For “ THE FRIEND.” 
“ Friends’ Church.” 


It seems to many, I think, that the recent 
Conference of Friends in Indianapolis has ac- 
complished little in the line of unity of the 
body, but rather has the wheel made one more 
jurn in the direction toward disintegration. 

Divergent views seem apparently more pro- 
pounced, in the methods of worship and manner 
if conducting the general church work. Settled 
conviction of advanced thought, and settled con- 
siction in conservatism is evidently more sharply 
contrasted than before, and the hope of agree- 
ment on a common line of action seems impos- 
sible. 

The progressive element, confirmed in their 
advanced views and practices, are unquestiona- 
bly tending toward the establishment of a new 

nization, known as “ Friends’ Church.” 

any of the Yearly Meetings in the West 
have bendy changed the name, and our body 
of Christian believers seems to be following the 
history of other evangelical bodies—the Presby- 
terians divided into Old and New School, United 
Presbyterians, &c.; the Episcopalians into High 
and Low Church, and Reformed; the Methodist 
into North and South Church, Free Methodist : 
and so I might speak of the Baptist and other 
evangelical bodies. Not on the faith of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ have these divisions 
been, but on lines of method and practice, Ke. 

If among us there are so many who do not 
believe in nor feel satisfied with the views so 
log held by the religious Society of Friends, 

if these want to organize another body of 
ievers,. having their own ideas of church 
work and practice, it would be far better for 
them to do so than to keep on agitating those 
@f the body at large, who do not feel that the 
Moption of such radical changes is the proper 
course. 

“Friends’ Church” is no more like the “ Re- 
Society of Friends” than the different 
from other denominations are like the 

inal bodies, nor as much so. They separated 

from the main organization, took a new name, 

aad progressed on their own line of action. 

of our denomination change the name 

aod remain among us, and want to force us to 
their way of thought and action. 

Does not the change of name virtually by 
this very act cut them off from the, body at 
irge? =I think it does, and additionally so 
When the methods employed by them within 

it church organization are so at variance 

our original mode of worship, It is highly 

MobAble that the outcome will be the estab- 

bent of a new organization in the not far 
nt future. 

An organization comprising within it some 
f the spiritual views of early Friends, and 
‘Mmewhat of the methods of other branches of 
Me Church of Christ, may appeal to the heart 
@% many who would not be reached otherwise. 
ane result may safely rest with our Father. 
288 Course surely would be far better than for 

advanced views to permeate the body at 

If the latter should prevail, where in the 
Mare will be our blessed communion in the 
Ment portion of our meetings? Where will be 

eHeadship of Christ if one man or one woman 

act as pastor or preacher, and have the 

Might and direction of our meetings at dis- 
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cretion? Where will be the priesthood of be- 
lievers? Where will be the special anointing 
of the hour for the right message to be de- 
livered? Where will be the direct leadings of 
the Holy Spirit and the baptism for service, as 
ever held forth peculiarly by Friends? 

It may be that this dividing of evangelical 
bodies on lines of method and practice may be 
overruled by the Lord, so as to be productive of 
good, but the religious Society of Friends has 
not ceased to exist, and will still live as a body 
of believers, who more than any other will sit 
at the feet of Jesus to learn of Him. Martha 
may serve, and rightly serve in her way, but 
Mary hath the sweeter baptism if she will listen 
for the Master’s voice. But I trust that in the 
end, when our Lord shall come to make up his 
jewels, the Marthas and the Marys may rejoice 
together in the kingdom of our God, where 
lines of divergent thought as to how we may 
best serve Him here will be forever wiped out 
in his presence, where faith shall be completely 
swallowed up in sight. 

Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that Great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant make [us] perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in [us] that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through 
Christ Jesus, to whom be glory forever and 
ever. Amen. J. H. Y. 

New York City, Twelfth Month 15th, 1892. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Spring Vegetation. 

The past winter was a cold and protracted 
one, and in consequence the development of 
leaves and flowers in the spring was delayed 
longer than in some other years. The difference 
was peculiarly noticeable in the Winter Jessa- 
mine, whose buds, formed in the fall of the year, 
are so forward that a few days of warm weather 
are enough to bring them into bloom. I have 
seen the beautiful yellow flowers, even in the 
Twelfth Month, and in moderate winters they 
often present their cheery faces almost through- 
out the season. But last winter the buds re- 
mained unopened, and even looked so brown— 
scorched with cold—as to suggest the thought 
that their vitality was destroyed. But in the 
latter part of the Third Month, I noticed that 
some of them were swelling, and showing signs 
of color; and on the 28th, passing a house where 
a bush was planted, with a southern exposure 
and sheltered from the north winds, I was pleased 
to see its branches studded with beautiful, bright 
yellow blossoms. 

Among the earliest of our flowers are those 
which grow in springy ground, where the roots 
are kept warm by the water which wells up from 
below, so that they can send forth their leaves 
and flowers without depending so much as others 
on the warmth of the air. The earliest flowers 
that I saw the present year were on a plant 
of this kind, the Golden Saxifrage, or Water 
Carpet ( Chrysosplenium Americanum), which is 
found in shaded springs, with a stem which lies 
mostly on the ground. 

Another of these semi-aquatic plants is the 
Swamp Cabbage, which was found in bloom the 
present year on the twenty-sixth of the Third 
Month. In this plant the flower consists of a 
thick, fleshy envelope, open on one side and 
wrapped around a central spike which is covered 
with the stamens and pistils. It possesses a 
strong and peculiar musky odor, from which is 
derived its popular name of Skunk Cabbage. 
In botanical language it is Symplocarpus fetidus. 
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Among the very early flowering plants is the 
common Chickweed (Stellaria media), whose 
beautiful star-shaped blossoms of white were 
seen thickly scattered among the grass of our 
garden lawns this year on the fourteenth of 
Third Month. At first the plants lie close to 
the ground, but as the season advances, the 
stems lengthen, and the plant becomes several 
inches in height, and continues for a long time 
to put forth new blooms—so that a plentiful 
supply of seeds is furnished to perpetuate its 
existence. 

The manner of growth of the Dandelion 
(Leontodon Taraxacum) is similar. On the six- 
teenth of the Fourth Month several of its bright 
yellow heads of flowers were seen in a neighbor’s 
yard, closely hugging the ground, and surround- 
ed by a circle of curiously toothed leaves. From 
a fancied resemblance of these teeth to the shape 
of a lion’s tooth, both its common and its bo- 
tanical names are derived—the former through 
the French language, and the latter from the 
classical tongues of antiquity. Later in the sea- 
son the flower stalks will have lengthened, and 
the flowers will be elevated several inches above 
the ground. J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.”’ 


The Light of Christ. 


“If we walk in the Light as He is in the 
Light, the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
from all sin.” George Fox, in his public min- 
istry, turned the people to the work of Christ in 
the heart as the one great teacher that could 
not be removed into a corner, that teaches as 
never man taught, pointing to the remedy for 
all sin, and even to that Fountain that was 
opened in the house of David for sin and un- 
cleanness. 

The doctrine of foreordination was largely 
taught when Fox began his ministry. He taught 
that the Holy Spirit visited everybody, and 
made salvation possible to every son and daugh- 
ter of Adam. It is the Light that makes mani- 
fest; and as we let obedience keep pace with 
knowledge, we are not only brought under but 
kept under the cleansing power of Christ, who 
was beautifully prefigured under the old dis- 
pensation by the serpent of brass. For, as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must 
the son of man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life, a type pointing to the great anti- 
type that was fulfilled in Christ as He hung 
upon the cross, bearing the sins of a world lying 
in wickedness. How wonderful was the love 
manifested to a fallen race by our Heavenly 
Father in the gift of his Son, who bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that we being dead 
to sin might live unto righteousness ; for by his 
stripes we are healed. 

He took upon himself, not the nature of an- 
gels, but the seed of Abraham, and was made 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, that He might 
condemn sin in the flesh, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in Him who for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might become rich; who gathered his disciples 
around Him, telling them if they would leave 
all and follow Him, He would make of them 
fishers of men ; who brought a wonderful object 
lesson before their eyes in the multitude of fish 
that was taken as they cast the net on the right 
side of the ship, at the command of the Master. 

The Gospel was first spoken by our Lord, and 
confirmed unto us by them that heard Him. 

There were many things to say unto them, 
but they could not hear them then; but He 
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told them when He, the Spirit of Truth is come, 
He will lead you into all Truth, will take of the 
things of mine, and show them unto you. He 
also told his sorrowing disciples when He left 
them, that He would send them another Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of Truth, which would 
lead them into all Truth; to tarry at Jerusalem 
until they were imbued with power from on 
High, and then to be witnesses, not only in 
Judea and Samaria, but to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, which was wonderfully fulfilled on 
the day of Pentecost, and with such power that 
they were accused of being drunk; but Peter 
told them that it was the fulfilment of the 
prophecy spoken by the prophet Joel, that in 
the last days “I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and daughters shall proph- 
esy.” He gave them their commission to go and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. 

After the conversion of the Apostle Paul, we 
read in the Acts, “then had the churches rest 
throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 

It is only as the living Church, which is com- 
posed of the different branches, comes under the 
same Almighty power, that she can come forth 
out of the wilderness, bright as the sun, clear as 
the moon, and terrible as an army with banners. 
May the Lord hasten this day of quickening his 
servants, even with the same power as upon the 
day of Pentecost. Then will we see a flocking 
to the Truth as doves to the windows. 

GrEORGE BricGs. 

New Suaroy, Iowa, First Month 26th, 1893. 





watering places. When I landed at Chatham 
Island I could not imagine what animal trav- 
elled so methodically along the well chosen 
tracks. Near the springs it was a curious spec- 
tacle to behold many of these great monsters ; 
one set eagerly travelling onwards with out- 
stretched necks, and another set returning after 
having drank their fill. When the tortoise ar- 
rives at the spring, quite regardless of any 
spectator, it buries its head in the water above 
the eyes, and greedily swallows great mouth- 
fuls, at the rate of ten in a minute.” —Anecdotes 
of the Habits and Instincts of Reptiles, &e. 


Disastrous Explosion of Mill Dust.—The flour 
mill and elevators in Litchfield, Ill., owned b 
Kehler Brothers, were destroyed recently. A 
fire started in the mill and was followed by an 
explosion of flour dust. The mill was blown to 
pieces and many business houses and dwellings 
in the village were wrecked. One person was 
killed and twelve were injured, but none, it is 
thought, fatally. The loss is placed at $1,400,000. 
—N. Y. Voice. 


Caddis Worms.— The “Spectator” of the 
Christian Union has lately been observing the 
life that may be found beneath the icy covering 
of most ponds. They are the winter homes of 
many small creatures; among others, of that 
odd race of caddis larvee whose curious dwellings 
are thus described :—“ One builds him a house 
by simply extracting the solid wood of a twig 
from its bark. Another takes the bark itself, 
in sections, soldered together by plumbing so 
firm that the house parts at any place but its 
joints. There seems to be a whole tribe that 
build from little twigs cemented at all sorts of 
angles, while yet another of the tribe caddis 
does the same with pebbles and mortar. In- 
deed, there is one of the tribe who, apparently 
by secretion, puts up a dwelling of little trans- 
parent bricks, through which;in the strong sun- 
light, the captured inmate may be seen. On 
gravelly bottoms we shall discover larvee which 
copy exactly a rough pebble.”— The Presbyterian. 


Reasoning Power of Ants. — One morning a 
gentleman of many scientific attainments sat 
quietly and alone at his breakfast. Presently 
he noticed that some large black ants were mak- 
ing free with the contents of the sugar bowl. 
He drove them away, but they soon returned, 
seemingly unwilling to leave their sweetened 
feast. Again they were dispersed, only to return 
in increased numbers. There was a lamp hook 
directly above the centre of the table, and to 
try their ingenuity the gentleman suspended 
the sugar bowl to a hook with the cord, allow- 
ing it to swing clear of the table about an inch. 
First, the sagacious little creatures tried to reach 
it by standing on each others’ backs. After 
repeated efforts, all of which were failures, they 
went away, and it was supposed that they had 
given up in despair. Within a surprisingly 
short time, however, they were seen descending 
the cord by dozens and dropping themselves 
into the sugar bowl. They had scaled the wall, 
traversed the ceiling, and discovered another 
road to the treasure.—St. Louis Republic. 





















































Natural History, Science, etc. 


Quicksand. — This material is widely dis- 
tributed over the country, and has been the 
bane of civil engineers and builders. R. L. 
Harris, a civil engineer, proposes to convert a 
quicksand hed into a reliable foundation, by 
injecting into it materials which will unite with 
and solidify it. He claims that his experiments 
in this direction have been successful. 


Asbestos Porcelain.—This substance is made 
by pulverizing asbestos, kneading the resulting 
powder in water, and then exposing the cups 
made of it to sufficient heat. The cups are 
much better insulators of electricity than or- 
dinary porcelain. 


Why Lost People Walk in Cireles. — This is 
due to the fact that there is a slight difference 
in the length of the legs. In a majority of cases 
the left leg is a little longer, and this leads the 
person to trend to the right, unless the deviation 
is corrected by the eye. 


An Enemy to Ocean Cables.—The copper wires 
which form the centre of electrical cables, and 
along which the current flows, are insulated by 
a coating of gutta percha. It is said that in the 
seas of warm climates some of these cables have 
been much injured by a small boring fish which 
has acquired a fondness for gutta percha. 


The Tortoise of the Galapagos Islands.—* The 
larger islands,” continues — Darwin, “ alone 
possess springs, and these are always situated in 
the central parts, at a considerable elevation. 
The Tortoises, therefore, which frequent the 
lower districts, when thirsty, are obliged to travel 
a long distance. Hence, broad and well beaten 
paths radiate off in every direction from the 
wells, even down to the sea-coast ; and the Span- 
iards, by following them up, first discovered the 





O, FoR more deep searching of heart before 
the Lord, by all who are professing to be the 
followers of a meek, crucified and risen Lord. 
More of an inward exercise and travail of spirit 
in our religious meetings. Then I believe we 
should more often feel that our spiritual strength 
was renewed, and our faith increased in our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.—J. S. Stokes. 
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Supplementary to “The Youth’s Home Library? 


“The Youth’s Home Library,” which was ep. 
tributed to THe Frrenp by the writer of this 
early in the winter; but while the names of 
quite a number of desirable books were fon 
warded as fitting to be included in the suggested 
and suggestive list, they were nevertheless deemed 
to be too few for the purpose designed. 





For “THE FRIEND, 


A number of responses followed the article oy 


A Mennonite minister, expressing his approval 


and his desire to have the help of such a list 
explained, that “on account of the non-resistant 
principles we hold, in common with the Friends, 
to the exclusion of almost every other denomi 


nation, the literature which is suitable and ap 
preciated by one is usually equally appreciated 
by the other.” 

One who I believe is a Methodist, but who 
had a birthright membership with Friends 
thought that such a list would have value for 


some who are displeased with books furnished 
to “Sabbath School” libraries, many of which 


are of a kind calculated to “train into fictitious 
channels.” 

A Friend, advanced in years, residing in a 
country district quite away from libraries, showed 
a lively interest in the subject by writing two 


suggestive letters. “ Even at my age,” he says, 
“and with a considerable acquaintance with 


authors of the past, I often wish for some one 
to tell me, who among those I am not yet ac 
quainted with I would find companionable as 
authors. When we have found a writer of 
capacity and with an unblemished character, 
we feel willing to take hold of anything he has 
written.” “In my boyhood I read the ‘ Rambles 
of a Naturalist, by John D. Godman—excellent 
in research and sentiment. I suppose that from 
that time (sixty years ago) to this, there has 
been much produced in the field of natural re- 
search, equally innocent and equally entertain- 
ing, but 1 have not made its acquaintance.” I 
append to this the comment that two of the 
most popular writers on natural history and 
nature studies of the day, will fill a whole book 
with their pleasing themes, and yet omit any 
reference to the Omnipotent Designer of all the 
marvellous works in which they so delight— 
one of these writers, indeed, being reputed an 
“aonostic.” Their writings are, as compositions, 
perhaps more entertaining than is the unpre- 
tentious little treatise of J. D. Godman, but they 
seem to lack the “innocent” savor. 

“T suppose it were hardly possible,” continues 
the thoughtful correspondent above quoted, “for 
thee or me to stem the tide of magazine litera 
ture that“floods our country. We wish that our 
young people may grow up practical readers, 
and of course they must have materials to in- 
terest them in that line. If we can have libraries, 
public or private, where they may find something 
more substantial than what fills the magazines 
and daily papers, it will be so far well.” Here 
I make note of the circumstance incidentally 
stated to me this evening, that a Friend who 
had lately subscribed for a magazine considered 
to be one of the best, quickly decided that it 
could not be safely allowed entrance into his 
home, inasmuch as the most noted infidel of the 
day had just been given opportunity in its cok 
umns to publish his deadly sentiments. He also 
informed the editor why he declined to receive 
the magazine. Thesame publication several yeas 
ago was rejected by the managers of a library 
under the care of Friends because of licensee 
tended in the same dangerous direction, 
publishers being reminded of the very seriow 
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responsibility they assumed in disseminating 
wech teachings. On the other hand, the librarian 
ofa large public library, who had been requested 
by the managers to discontinue a pernicious 
weekly paper that had been kept on file in the 
newspaper reading-room, satisfied himself with 
destroying the paper, as it came, week by week, 
during several months until the subscription 
year had expired, the publishers being thus 
the benefit which might have followed 
an outspoken declaration of the reason for dis- 
continuance. 
' The late Bishop Pierce, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, south, gave the following 
counsel to his daughter concerning her reading: 
“] wish, my daughter, that _ would devote 
yourself to serious reading. It is necessary, not 
oly todevelop your mind and make your knowl- 
edge respectable in society, but it is a high 
moral duty. It is a grave question whether a 
Christian ought to read any thing that does not 
increase knowledge and prepare for life. The 
very most that can be allowed on the other side 
isa little light reading for recreation. You, I 
fear, are wasting time with magazines and tales 
and empty stories in general. This is a great 
evil; in fact, a sin. Quit it. Read history, 
biography, poetry, the English classics; study 
the Bible in its doctrines, principles and his- 
tory. You will thus improve your mind, heart, 
character. I want you to be wise, good, happy. 
The time has come for you to prepare earnestly 
for life and its responsibilities. A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” 

I conclude the reference to the communica- 
tion of my interested country-side correspondent, 
by quoting this additional apposite sentence : 
“There is, I think, a strong propensity to neglect 
books that are old. I imagine there is a vast 
store of what would deeply interest us, passing 
into oblivion in the obscure parts of our libra- 
ries.” 

When in the city of Hoboken a few weeks 
since, I was told that a public library had been 
opened there about three years ago, the fund 
for its establishment and support being taken 
out of the tax levy. Citizens of good standing 
and influence in the community were appointed 
the first managers, but already their places have 
been filled by people who have mostly not been 
long identified with American institutions, and 
whose fitness generally for such a position is 
open to question. The books taken from the 
library last year numbered 80,000, seven-eighths 
of that total being classified as fiction, though 
this most likely included those usually described 
a juvenile. In Philadelphia, the experiment of 
opening free libraries on the plan of the Boston 
_ library’s branches has lately been started. 

tismuch to be hoped that their management 
vill be intrusted to judicious, well-concerned 
Citizens. Jostan W. Leeps. 


in an instant he becomes as weak as any other man. 
—T. L. Cuyler. 


Alcoholic Stimulants.— Alcoholic stimulants ex- 
haust the strength of those who are called to pro- 
longed physical endurance in extremes of heat or 
cold. What folly, therefore, to suppose that in 
moderate temperature there is any real gain from 
moderate drinking! Lieutenant Greeley testified 
to the advantages of total abstinence among his 
men in the Arctic regions; and Henry M. Stanley 
bore witness to the danger of any alcoholic drinks 
in Equatorial Africa. And now Kate Marsden, 
| whose remarkable journey on sledge and horseback 
to visit the outcast Siberian lepers is attracting de- 
served attention, has a similar story to tell of the 
value of abstinence and the danger of alcohol. She 
says, in the preface to her narrative of her journey: 
“] have never taken any active part in promoting 
temperance principles, but now I think that the 
record of my exertions in Siberia, without the aid 
of stimulants, may prove as beneficial to others as 
if my voice had been raised in furthering the cause 
for years past. I took no alcohol whatever through- 
out the journey, except on two occasions of great 
exhaustion, when the stimulant only made me worse. 
I have therefore good ground for recommending 
abstinence from alcohol where much physical en- 
durance is necessary.” If a man says he drinks 
wine or whiskey because he likes to, he may be 
supposed to tell the simple truth; but if he says 
he takes these stimulants in order to meet the ex- 
tremes of weather, or to give him powers of physi- 
cal endurance, he is to be pitied for not knowing 
any better. A college athlete must be a total ab- 
stainer while in training for a contest, even if he 
drinks freely, or moderately, at other times. Yet 
at that very time his brother or his father is, per- 
haps, taking liquor at his meals, or between meals, 
to give him strength! 





































The Poisoning at Homestead.—In the trials now 
going on at Homestead, the sworn testimony of at 
least two witnesses is that the cooks who prepared 
the food for the non-union workmen were furnished 
with poison and hired to put it into the food which 
they prepared. They were told that it would not 
kill them, but that it would make them sick, and 
that the same means had been adopted to stop non- 
union labor in Chicago, with entire success. 

It is believed that about two hundred were made 
sick, and that of this number more than thirty have 
died. 

We cannot, of course, anticipate the result of 
this trial. The presumption in law is, that the 
accused persons are innocent until they are proved 
guilty. But we can and ought to form a judgment 
as to the nature of those institutions that incite 
men to this kind of crimes. It is not simply the 
men, but the system of secret trades-unions that is 
on trial. The crime charged is the most atrocious 
on record. The Molly Maguires killed men; so 
did the Clan-na-Gael and the Mafia; but in none 
of these was the crime so unprovoked, so wicked, 
and so desperately mean, as this putting poison 
into the coffee and soup of innocent workmen. 

By-and-by the people, including the laborers 
who have been drawn into these unions, will wake 
up to the fact that we are nurturing in our midst 
a great number of murder societies, not all of 
which are just now killing innocent people, but all 
are liable to be so engaged.— The Christian Cyno- 
sure. 

Playing Cards.—John B. Roden, a storekeeper 
at Birmingham, Ala., after listening to a sermon 
on the evils of card playing, made a large bonfire 
of all the cards in his store, valued at fully $200. 
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Items. 
The Power of Christ—When I was a student at 
neeton, Professor Henry had so constructed a 
huge bar of iron, bent into the form of a horse-shoe, 
that it used to hang suspended from another iron 
above it. Not only did it hang there, but it 
wheld four thousand pounds’ weight attached to 
it! That horse-shoe magnet was not welded or glued 
the metal above it; but through the iron wire, 
coiled around it, there ran a subtle current of elec- 
iieity from a galvanic battery. Stop the flow of 
current one instant, and the huge horse-shoe 
. So does all the lifting power of a Chris- 
tan come from the currents of spiritual influence 
‘hich flow into his heart from the livgng Jesus. 
estrength of the Almighty One enters into the 
er. If his connection with Christ is cut off, 


























It is important that the professors of the 
Christian religion should not lose sight of the 
fact, that we can acquire no spiritual knowledge 
merely by the exercise of our intellectual facul- 
ties. For, as the Apostle says, “What man 
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knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of 
man which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” And 
again, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him. But God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit.” 

“The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” 

By the study of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
the writings of men of later date who have writ- 
ten under the influence of the same holy anoint- 
ing which qualified “holy men of old to speak 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” we 
may store our memories with many interesting 
facts respecting the experiences of the saints of 
old, and with many valuable maxims and ad- 
vices which “are profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness;” but this study, even if carried to the 
utmost extent of human ability, can never make 
us wise unto salvation, unless accompanied by 
that living faith in Christ, which works by love 
to the purifying of the heart. 

The most diligent student of the letter of 
Scripture and of the writings of pious men and 
eminent theologians may yet be altogether ignor- 
ant of that knowledge of the only true God, and 
of Jesus Christ, whom He has sent, which our 
Saviour declared to be “ life eternal.” When, 
through the visitations of Divine Grace, such 
an one is induced to open his heart to the in- 
speaking word of Christ, and he thus comes to 
be taught of God, and walks in faithful obedi- 
ence to the discoveries of the Light of Christ, he 
is introduced into a new spiritual world. “Truths 
undiscerned but by that Holy Light” become 
plain. 

The theological edifice which he had labori- 
ously constructed crumbles into ruins, and can- 
not stand, being founded on his own reason and 
not on the openings of the Spirit of Christ. 

This was the experience of Isaac Penington, 
who had been familiar with the Scriptures from 
childhood. He says, “At length the Lord 
greatly distressed me, and brought me to a fuller 
sense of my want of his Spirit and power, and 
dashed all my religion in pieces, * * * but 
then was the Lord preparing for me that day of 
mercy, which since, in his tender goodness, is 
broken in upon me.” 

This enabled him to write to a friend: “I 
know thy snare: there is a building in the 
earthly wisdom, a knowledge which thou hold- 
est in the comprehension, out of the living feel- 
ing of that light from which the true knowledge 
springs, and in which alone it is held.” 

In the Memoirs of John Roberts there is re- 
corded a conversation between him and the 
Bishop of Gloucester, in which John explained 
to the Bishop the nature of the Key of David, 
which opens spiritual mysteries: “It is no other 
but the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
the same spiritual key that opened the heart of 
Moses, the first penman of the Scripture, and 
gave him a sight of things from the beginning. 
It was the same spiritual key that opened the 
hearts of all the holy patriarchs, prophets and 
apostles in ages past, who left their experience 
of the things of God — record. And the 
same spiritual key hath, blessed be God, opened 
the hearts of thousands in this age; and the 
same spiritual key hath in a measure opened 
my heart, and given me to distinguish things 
that differ.”’ 
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The late John Barclay was greatly concerned 
at the introduction into Friends’ schools of a 
formal study of the Scriptures; and he relates 
his own experience, how he clearly saw, “ that 
all that I had ever learned, read, received, held 
and believed, in my own will, way and time 
whs to be given up;” and he found himself 
“constrained to wait upon the Lord day by day, 
that so, as much strength, as much knowledge, 
as much satisfaction in regard to religious mat- 
ters, as is best for me in my present condition, 
may be handed.” 

We would by no means discourage the fre- 
quent and reverent reading of the Scriptures— 
but this is most advantageously done with a 
mind turned to their Divine Author, seeking to 
feel, in their perusal, a measure of the seasoning 
virtue of his Spirit. If they are studied in the 
same spirit that we would study any other of the 
renowned works of antiquity, we may derive 
from them the intellectual profit they are calcu- 
lated to yield, but not the spiritual learning, 
which is of all attainments the most important 
to us. Indeed, in the attempt to fathom their 
mysteries by the power of reason, we are almost 
sure to be led into error, as is shown by the ex- 
er of every period of the Christian era. 

t may be truly said, that trusting to man’s in- 
tellectual powers in the study of Scripture has 
been a fruitful source of error and infidelity. 

It is no marvel, therefore, that Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has regarded with some uneasi- 
ness the growth among its members of a system 
of Bible schools. We look with much respect 
on the self-denying labors of those who have 
gathered together and endeavored to instruct 
classes of neglected children, and to familiarize 
them with the history and precepts of our Saviour 
and his apostles; but we do not shut our eyes 
to the danger attending the modern develop- 
ment of the system of building up a set of for- 
malists, who think they are well instructed, and 
yet remain in practical ignorance of the first 
principle of the Gospel of Christ—which is the 
experience of his Divine life operating on the 
heart. 

If the substitution of intellectual for experi- 
mental religion should progress in our Society, 
the glory and the vitality will have departed 
from our Israel, and what will be left will only 
be a lifeless corpse. 

Closely allied with this system in principle 
and a still more open departure from the primi- 
tive views of Friends, is the training of persons 
to act as preachers or missionaries, thus practi- 
cally ignoring one of our fundamental princi- 
ples—that it is the Divine call which is the only 
authority, and the Divine gift which is the one 
essential qualification for the exercise of those 
weighty services. The instruction for the min- 
istry which the Lord gives is by those baptisms 
and teachings by which the learner becomes 
deeply experienced in the way of salvation, and 
thus becomes qualified, when freshly anointed 













































path, and to warn them of the snares that be- 
set it. 






SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The World’s Fair was formally 
opened on the Ist inst. The exercises took place upon 
a platform in the open air. Director General Davis 
made an address, and was followed by President Cleve- 
land, who, at the conclusion of his speech, pressed a 
button, which started the machinery. It is estimated 
that there were over 150,000 people about the grand 
stand. The crush was so great that a number of women 
fainted, but no person was seriously hurt. Three 
hundred and fifteen thousand persons passed through 
the turnstiles. The number of free admissions is esti- 
mated at 140,000. 
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On the 27th ult. the international naval review was 
held at New York. The warships were in two col- 
umns on the Hudson River and stretched away for 
three miles. The review was to have taken place in 
the morning, but was postponed until afternoon on 
account of the rain. President Cleveland reviewed 
the fleet from the deck of the Dolphin, which passed 
through the channel formed by the two lines of vessels. 
Salutes were fired as the Dolphin reached each vessel. 
On the 28th the land parade took place. Sailors and 
marines from all the foreign vessels except the Span- 
ish were in line. They were reviewed by Governor 
Flower. 

Governor Flower has signed the Saxton Anti-Pool 
Room bill, and thus one of the best acts of the New 
York Legislature becomes a law. 

Professor Egleston, of the Forestry Division, Agri- 


Hocs.—Extra Chicago, 
10} a 10%e. 

Foreign. — The week’s developments have ma 
more solid and enthusiastic, if possible, Gladstone 
supporters in the House. The Irish representation 
practically reunited in the resolve to stand by the 
charter of national liberty which the -bill offers Ir 
land. There has not been a single note of discon 
sounded among the Irish members in Parliament sing 
the session opened. The majority who follow McCarthy 
now fraternize with Redmond’s small party of ning 
and both have combined on every occasion when the 
interests of the common cause demanded harmonioy 
action. This practical restoration of unity has im. 
mensely gratified Gladstone and the friends of the 
Irish cause within and without Westminster. ] 

Intense feeling against Home Rule continues to kk 


10} a 1le.; other Westen, 








cultural Department, has prepared for exhibition at | manifest in some parts of England, and in Ulste mm 
the World’s Fair a section of a tree 401 years old, and | Province, of Ireland, especially in the city of Belfast 
a chart showing within the ten-year lines of growth} The most important business in the British Parlis. 
the history of the world since Columbus’s discovery. | ment has been the presentation of the budget, which N 
There is great excitement among residents of South- | shows an anticipated deficiency of income, which itis 
ern Oregon over the reported discovery of large de- | proposed to meet by an increase in the income tar, ; 
posits of gold near Central Point. Outside of Parliament, the alleged attempted assault 
The apple crop of northwestern Missouri and north- | of a crank on Gladstone has attracted the greatest 
eastern Kansas is reported to be almost a total failure. | interest. The man was evidently insane, but the 
Oklahoma Territory was visited by a tornado on the | Gladstonians are using the incident as an example of 
26th ult., and great damage was done in a few min- | the danger of the incendiary speeches of the Conserva- En 
utes, At least 100 persons were killed and 500 in- | tive leaders. ya 
jured. On the 28ih ultimo, Gerald E. W. Loder, Conserva- § oom 
The town of Cisco, Texas, was literally wiped out by | tive member for Brighton, made a motion in the | 
a tornado on the night of the 28th ult. Late accounts | House of Commons for ocean penny postage. He spoke Se 
show that 31 dead bodies had been taken from the | at length in favor of reducing to one penny the postal 
ruins, 10 or 12 persons were missing, and of the 200 | tariff for letters passing from one British colony to 18 
or more injured it was thought that 40, at least, will | another, and between any British colony and the — 
die. But 25 or 30 houses were left standing. The loss | mother country. Arnold Morley, Postmaster General, § Visit 
is estimated at over $2,000,000. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt, Chancellor of § of E 
A house on Blevin’s ranch, eleven miles from Ponca | the Exchequer, expressed their approval of the prin- § eyrr 
Agency, Indian Territory, was destroyed by a tornado | ciple of the motion, but maintained that financial con- Mee 
on the same night, and six persons were killed. siderations made the change impossible at present, Fitt 
On the 29th the country northwest of Alton, Illinois, | The motion was withdrawn. i : 
was visited by a severe hail storm, the “average size The Hull strike continues, but the strikers are fight She 
of the hail stones being as large as an orange.” One | ing a losing battle. They have no adequate funds for § the 
picked up at Melville measured 17} inches in circum- | a contest. They have resorted to violence and to in- gres 
ference. At the Monticello Seminary 300 window | cendiarism. They have lost a great share of the public of t 
lights were knocked out. In many instances roofs | sympathy, on which they counted, and they are quar- g 
were shattered by the flying balls of ice. The Mis-|relling among themselves. The employers, mean , 
souri, Kansas and Eastern road’s new tracks were | while, are steadily augmenting their supply of free } ig 
washed away, causing a loss of at least $100,000. On | labor, and are so confident of success that they have of | 
the night of the 30th, Wheeling, W. Va., was visited | refused to arbitrate, and are not eager for direct ne F gpd 
by a terrific electrical and rain sturm, accompanied by | gotiations with the men. To the terms they laid down wes 
heavy wind. at York they adhere. They will employ unionists, if ti 
“The severest snow storm of the entire winter” is | they are unionists who like to be employed. They sal 
reported to have occurred at Casper, Wyoming, last | will not allow them to manage their business, or to mm { 
week, having lasted six days. Reports from six coun- | allow them to say who else shall and who else shall § was 
ties indicate heavy losses of stock, two proprietors | not be employéd. , s int 
alone losing 1,600 head of cattle. It is understood that the United States will be fully ad 
There were 962 deaths in New York last week, | represented at the reassembling of the Monetary Con- tot 
against 1,056 the week previous. Pneumonia con- | ference at Brussels. The attitude of the present British ' 
tinues to be the chief destroyer, 182 deaths having | Government, however, is rather uncertain, and the | oj 
been caused by that disease. silver people are becoming alarmed at it. Gladstone | pro 
Deaths in this city last week were 467, being 7 less | has indicated that he is as strongly opposed to bimet 9 tog 
than the previous week, and 37 more than the corres- | alism as ever, and Sir William Harcourt’s pronounced vor 
ponding week last year. Of the foregoing 226 were | monemetalist views have undergone no modification. a 
males and 241 females: 57 died of pneumonia; 51 of | Both believe that holding the Conference was @ mit 
disease of the heart; 42 of consumption; 23 of diph- | take, from a British point of view, and would decline 
theria; 20 of inflammation of the brain; 20 of bron-| to have anything more to do with it if the matter ple 
chitis; 20 of convulsions; 18 of old age; 17 of maras- | could be comfortably shelved, but further representa: J the 
mus; 15 of apoplexy; 12 of Bright’s disease; 11 of | tions from the Indian Government have reac ed Lon- do 
cancer and 5 of influenza. don, and the whole question is now being reconsidered. vt 
Markets, &.—U. S. 2’s, 99 a 102; 4’s, 1123.a113};] A despatch from Athens, dated the 27th ultimo, § " 
currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. says: “Great alarm has been caused in Zante by the F tin 
Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 8{c. per | threats of peasants in the country districts to invade Fe) 
pound for middling uplands. the town by force, in order to secure a share of tai 
FEEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $17.50 a 18.50; | earthquake fund. The claim of the peasants 8 eT ow 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $17.00 a 17.50. garded as justified by the course adopted by eb w 
FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.20; do., extras, tral Relief Committee, who have hitherto refu of 
2.20 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.00; | “istribute relief on™ the town.” at, stats | th 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.60; Western El Cerreo, newspaper organ of the Governme . 


: a aha. cde ae S & ‘ 4 i interior 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, $3.50 a that armed bands have appeared in the interior | is 











































$3.75 ; winter patent, $3.75 a $4.15; Minnesota, clear, Cuba, and have thrown the inhabitants into pam ng 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.65 a $4.00; do., patent, eee fa 
$4.15 a $4.40; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour NOTICES. e) 
was dull, and quoted at $3.10 per barrel for choice A YouNG woman Friend (teacher) desires a position th 
Pennsylvania. for the summer months. Would be willing to assist fe 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 74 a 74} cts. in household duties, book-keeping, or to travel. b 
No, 2 mixed corn, 48} a 484 cts, dress “J,” Office of Tue Frienp. 
No. 2 white oats, 40 a 403 cts. h 
Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5jc. ; good, 5} a 54c. ; medi- ‘ 
um, 43 a 5c ; common, 4} a 44c.; fat cows, 2} a 4hc. Drep, at Greenwich, N. J., Fourth Month 8th, 18%) § 4 
SueEP AND LAmBs.—Wool sheep, 5 a 6%c.; clipped | CAaRoLINE@W. Bacon, wife of William 8. Bacon, tl 
sheep, 3 a 5jc.; wool lambs, 6 a 74c.; clipped lambs, | daughter of Job Bacon and Rachel S. Bacon, the latter b 


44 a bie. 





deceased, in her thirty-third year. ' 





